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KENSINGTON PALACE, 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF Her Masesty THE 
QUEEN. 
--—Kensington, high o’er the neighbouring lands, 
*Midst greens and sweets, a regal fabric stands. 
Tichell. 

Tux royal palace which takes its name from 
the adjoining town, -although it is situate in 
the parish-of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
was purchased by King William the Third, 
soon after his accession, from Daniel, second 
Earl of Nottingham. The premises, at this 

eriod, were not very extensive, and had 

een in the possession of the ‘Finch family, 
about half a century. It is stated by Collins, 
that Sir Heneage Finch, the Recorder of 
London, occupied a house, and died here in 
163]; but this has not been traced to any 
authentic source. The first mention of the 
family in the parish books, occurs in 1651, 
when the marriage of a daughter of Sir 
Heneage is recorded. And in the account 
of the sale of Hyde Park by Cromwell, in 
1653 and 1654, several parcels of the park 
are there described as bounded by Mr. 
Finch’s house and lands. In 1656, there 
is an entry in the parish register of a person 
buried from the Lady Finch’s house. In 
1661, Sir Heneage Finch, son of the Re- 
corder, and at that time Solicitor-General, 
et aaa the property from his younger 

rother Sir John Finch, M.D. Soon after, 
Sir Heneage obtained the grant of a part of 
Hyde Park, in addition to his grounds, 
‘* beginning from the south highway, lead- 
ing to the town of Kensington, and from 
thence crossing to the north highway, lead- 
ing to the town of Acton.’”’ Sir Heneage 
made the mansion, which, after his advance- 
ment to the peerage, obtained the name of 
Nottingham House, his principal residence 
during his life; and it was afterwards in the 
occupation of his son Daniel, the second 
Earl of Nottingham, until 1691, when it 
was purchased by King William. 

“Jt is difficult,” says Mr. Faulkner, in 
his interesting History and Antiquities of 
Kensington, (a work, indeed, of * long 
labour and diligent research,’’*) at this time, 
to ascertain precisely, what part of the 
present pile of building was erected, pre- 
vious to its being made a royal residence ; 
but, it is presumed, it must have been suffi- 
ciently capacious for a numerous household. 
It is probable that the buildings surrounding 
the courtyard on the west, which now forms 
the grand entrance, with the state apartments, 
usually shown to strangers, and those occu- 

ied by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
usgex, in the south front, were parts of the 
original structure. 

‘«¢ That portion of the south front, which 
contains the King’s Gallery, and the apart- 


® Whence the substance of this description has 
been drawn, 


ments lately occupied by H. R. H. the Duchess 
of Kent, were built by King William, when 
Sir Christopher Wren and Nicholas Hawks. 
moor, were the royal architects.t And the 
eastern front, with the cupola-room, and 
west drawing-room were added by King 


George I., from the designs of Kent. The * 


north wing appears to have been part of the 
original building. 

“The whole structure is of brick, and 
consists of three courts, called the Clock 
Court, Prince’s Court, and Princess’ Court; 
but is very irregular in point of architecture; 
and possesses little of that grandeur which 
should characterize the residence of a Bri- 
tish monarch.” 

Soon. after his accession, King William 
selected Kensington for his residence, from 
its contiguity to the metropolis, and its 
heelthy air; and here in the society of his 
queen, and a few select friends, found occa- 
sional relaxation from his public duties. 
Most of his councils were held in this palace; 
and many of the most interesting occurrences 
of his reign, happened within its walls. On 
November 11, 1691, the palace was nearly 
destroyed by fire. 

The King’s attachment to this palace 
seemed to have increased from the circum. 
stance of its having been the favourite resi- 
dence of his beloved queen, till her death; 
and he divided his time between Kensington 
and Hampton Court. In February, 1702, 
as the King was riding to Hampton Court, 
he was thrown from his horse, broke his 
collar-bone, and was brought back to Ken- 
sington the same night. He appeared for 
some days in a fair way of recovery, but on 
the 5th of March, taking several turns in 
the gallery at Kensington, and finding him- 
self somewhat tired, he sat down and fell 
asleep, which is said to have brought on the 
fever that terminated his life,on March 8. 

Queen Mary was equally attached to 
Kensington Palace: during the absence of 
her royal‘consort both in Ireland and on 
the Continent, her Majesty passed the 
greatest part of her time here; and its im- 
provement and decoration formed the prins 
cipal source of her amusement. 


Immediately after the demise of King: 


William, this palace was fitted up for the 

residenee of Queen Anne and Prince George 

of Denmark, who principally resided hete. 
Among the principal alterations made-in 


the palace, by Kent, were the cupola-rooni: 


and the great staircase; and it appears 


that the groups of portraits of well-known 
persons belonging to the Court, painted 

+ Evelyn thus mentions it at the above period :— 

“ February 25, 1690-1. 

* I went to Kensington, which King William had 
bought of Lord Nottingham, and altered, but was 
yet a op pe building, but with the gardens, how- 
ever, it is a very neat villa, having to it the 
and a strait new way through this park.” —Evelyn's 
Memoirs, vol. ii. 
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on the staircase by this artist, were intro- 
duced by the particular command of George I. 

George II. and Queen Caroline were 
greatly pleased with the situation of this 
yulace, and passed much of their time here. 
The Queen expended large sums upon the 
improvement of the palace and gardens, and 
generally resided here with the Royal Fa- 
mily, when the King was absent on the 
Continent. Her Majesty held a court at 
Kensington, regularly every Sunday, after 
divine service. George II. died here on 
October 25, 1760. His Majesty was waited 
on as usual in the morning, when he did not 
show any signs of indisposition ; he drank 
his chocolate, inquired about the wind, as 
if anxious for the arrival of mails, opened 
the window of his room, and perceiving it a 
fine day, said he would walk in the gardens. 
His chocolate-maker being the last person 
with the King, observed him give a sigh as 
he quitted the presence, and soon after 
hearing a noise, like the falling of a billet of 
wood from the fire, he returned, and found 
that the King had dropped from his seat, 
as if in attempting to ring the bell: his 
Majesty was conveyed to bed, and soon ex- 
pired. 

Since the death of King George II., the 
State Apartments of Kensington Palace, 
have remained unaltered and unoccupied. 
Several of them are spacious and grand: 
and whatever may be wanting in the style of 
their internal decoration, the effect of the 
whole is pleasing, from the profusion of 
pictures with which every room is decorated. 

The apartments generally shown to stran- 
gers, are the following :—The Presence- 
Chamber, which is hung with tapestry, and 
has a coved ceiling, painted by Kent. The 
Privy-Chamber, also adorned with tapestry, 
with highly enriched doorways and windows, 
and a painted ceiling. The Queen’s Draw- 
ing, Dining, and Dressing Rooms. The 
Queen’s Gallery, eighty-four feet long, and 
twenty-one feet wide. The Cubic Room, 
or Grand Saloon, thirty-seven feet square, 
and highly, but very gaudily, decorated. 
Here, in marble niches, are gilt statues of 
heathen deities, with busts over them, also 
gilt: above the mantel-piece is a bust of 
Cleopatra, and a Roman marriage, finely 
sculptured in marble, by Rhysbrach. The 
Great Drawing-Room, the King’s State 
Bed-Chamber, the Prussian Closet, the 
Green Closet, which was the private closet 
of William IJI., and contains his writing- 
table and escrutoir; the King’s Gallery, a 
noble apartment, ninety-four feet long, and 
twenty-one feet wide, with a coved ceiling, 
elaborately painted ; and the Guard Chamber. 

The pictures include the greater part of 
the royal collection of paintings, the assem- 
bling of which was commenced by Henry 
VU. ; King William having —_ them 

2 


to be removed hither, as appears from a 
catalogue taken in the year 1700, now in 
the British Museum. The collection was 
considerably augmented at the expense of 
Queen Caroline. From the circumstance, 
however, of this palace having been unoc- 
cupied by George ‘2 Third, several of the 
finest pictures wes removed to Windsor 
and elsewhere. but in 1818, Mr. West, 
the venerable president of the Royal Aca- 
demy, surveyed and arranged the collection, 
and took an accurate catalogue of the 
whole; the number exceeding 600 pictures. 

The principal entrance to the palace is 
on the west side, through the Clock Court. 
A corridor leads to the great staircase com- 
municating with the State Apartments, at 
the foot of which is an arcade supporting a 
gallery. The stairs are of black marble, 
and the gallery and landings are paved with 
black and white marble. The walls are 
embellished with figures supposed to be 
the spectators on a court day, representations 
in chiaroscuro of sea-horses, warlike tro- 
phies, masks of lions, &c. On the walls of 
the gallery are Hercules, Diana, Apollo, 
and Minerva, in chiaroscuro; and in the 
centre is a marble statue of a crouching 
Venus. The ceiling is painted in imitation 
of a dome supported by galleries, in which 
are represented musicians, the painter’s own 
portrait, &c. 

The groups of figures, by Kent, under 
the colonnade, are presumed to be portraits of 
persons well known in the reign of George I., 
they consist of ladies, Yeomen of the guard, 
pages, a quaker, two Turks, (in the suite of 
George I.,) and Peter the Wild Boy. 


Although during the reign of George IIT. 
Kensington was forsaken by the sovereign, to- 
wards its close it was in part fitted up for the 
occasional residence of the Princess of Wales 
aa aged mother, the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick, 

The lower apartments in the south-eastern 
parts of the palace, beneath the King’s gallery, 
were for some years occupied by His Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Kent, who returned 
from the Continent thither subsequent to his 
marriage in the year 1818; and here, on 
May 24, 1819, was born Her present Majesty 
Queen Victoria; which event is by far the 
most auspicious that has occurred within the 
walls of Kensington Palace. The ceremon 
of the christening of the infant Princess too! 
place here on June 24 following. The royal 
er font was brought from the Tower, and 

tted up in the Grand Saloon, with crimson 
velvet draperies, from the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. The ceremony was performed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by 
the Bishop of London. The Princess was 
named Alexandrina Victoria. Her sponsors 
were the Prince Regent ; the Emperor Alex- 
ander, represented by the Duke of York; the 
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Queen Dowager of Wirtemberg, represented 
by the Princess Augusta; and the Duchess 
Dowager of Coburg, represented by the 
Duchess of Gloucester. The Prince Regent, 
and nearly all the Royal Family were present 
at the ceremony, or at the dinner in the even- 
ing. After the lamented death of the Duke 
of Kent, in 1820, the Duchess continued to 
reside in Kensington Palace with her amiable 
daughter up to her Majesty’s recent accession 
to the throne and removal to Buckingham 
Palace; the King’s Great Drawing-room, 
and the other apartments on the same floor 
having been added to those originally occu- 
pied by the Duke of Kent. 

The south wing uf the more ancient part of 

‘the palace has, for several years, been occu- 
pied by the Duke of Sussex, wherein, during 
the last seventeen years, his Royal Highness 
has assemb)ed a valuable collection of books, 
amounting to upwards of 50,000 volumes, in 
the year 1820, when Mr. Faulkner published 
his History of Kensington; who then stated 
that a catalogue was in-preparation, and that 
it was his Royal Highness’ intention to open 
this library for the benefit of the public, as 
soon as the whole should be properly arranged. 
The books are deposited in six apartments. 
J. contains Roman, Civil, English, and Ec- 
clesiastical Law. II. Divinity, Polemics, 
Bibles, (of the latter, we believe, the finest 
collection in England.) III. Dictionaries, 
Grammars, and Periodical works. 1V. His- 
tory. V. Greek and Latin Classics. VI. 
Biography. During the London season, His 
Royal Highness, as President of the Royal 
Society, is accustomed to throw open his 
splendid suite of rooms for reunions of persons 
eminent in science, art, and literature.* 

North of the Palace is a stately temple-like 
edifice, originally designed by Queen Anne as 
a banquetting house, which has subsequently 

‘been used as a conservatory for rare plants. 

The Green, westward of the Palace, was 
the military parade, while the court was here; 
and here the royal standard was hoisted daily. 
Here are also barracks for foot soldiers, who 
mount guard at the Palace. 

This Green abounds with fine springs, and 
is called in ancient records, “ the Moor.” 
On the west side of this spot, now within 
the fencing-grounds, is the Conduit of King 
Henry VIII., a low building with walls of 
great thickness, the roof covered with bricks 
instead of tiles, with four gable ends. The 
interior is a fine specimen of the brickwork of 
the period; and, as it was built for the use 

of Queen Elizabeth when a child, it must 

be regarded with veneration. On this green 
likewise is the Water or Bell Tower, built in 
the time of Queen Anne by Sir John Vau- 
bough, for supplying the Palace with water. 

About the same Ported was erected a low, 

circular, stone building, as a summer recess, 
4* See Memoir of H. B, H., Mirror, vol. xx111. 
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but now converted into an enyine-house, 
Near this spot are the kitchen-gardens, which 
extend northward of the Palace, about twenty 
acres. 

“ Kensington Gardens,”’ par excellence, it 
would be unjust to attempt to describe in the 
brief space we can at present spare. Their 
extent is about three miles in circumference. 
Latterly, many of the trees have been cut 
down, and new walks struck out, for public 
convenience and recreation; a boon which 
can scarcely be too highly appreciated by the 
inhabitants of this overgrown brick and mot- 
tar metropolis. 

The prefixed view of the Palace was 





sketched within the past month, and conse. 
quently presents a feature of the recent alter- 
ations in the disposal of the grounds. 


EPISTLE 
TO A FRIEND IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tw yag roracicouas acoxa.” 
Theoe. Idyll. 11. 
Have we not roam’d—not long ago— 
Where Medway’s silv’ry waters flow, 
As calm, as tranquil as the stream 
That murmurs in some poet's dream, 
Through banks bedeck’d with moss and flow’rs, 
The tribute of sweet summer's hours ? 
Have we not roam’d, ere Sol's first ray 
Had warn’d the cock of coming day, 
Through meadows fair, by quiet lane, 
To listen to the lark’s shrill strain, 
As, ere the day had scarce begun, 
He chaunted poeans to tue sun? 
Aud in the noontide’s fiercest glare, 
Have we aot hailed the cooling air, 
In idle mood, reclining laid 
Beneath some hedge or beech-tree’s shade ? 
And when the moon, with peaceful light, 
Has heralded the coming night, 
Have we not heard, in woody vale, 
Thy plaintive notes—sweet uightingale— 
Chaunting so wild—with such a thrill, 
Within the groves of Somerhill.* 
And when we saw stern winter throw, 
O’er hill and dale, his garb of snow, 
Ours was the walk on star-lit road, 
When others would not stir abroad ; 
Ours the laugh, the toast, the song, 
That made no a night seem long ; 
The festive glass—the hearty cheer— 
*Tis e’en now echoing in my ear ! 
And what, my friend, of life like this, 
Can boast this vast metropolis, 
With all its pomp, its pride, its state, 
oe pleasures of the little great }? 
ow have I long'd to break my clmin, 
And seek my aucient haunts again— 
l.ong’d, midst these scenes of worldly strife, 
For the still joys of country life, 
Sigh’d, in the dull, dark city peut, 
To tread once more “ the hills of Kent” — 
Once more to woo the ev'ning breeze 
Beueath the shade of Penshurst trees— 
Once more to see our “ Rapid’”’+ glide 
Adown sweet Medway’'s lucid tide— 
Once mote to make the woods aud sky 
Re-echo back our hunting cry. 
Oh give to Jack, or Dick, or Tom, 
The pleasures of the gay “ at-home,” 
® Somerhill, near Tonbridge, the beautiful seat of 
ja Tin name offen Cight-oared galley, belonging to 
name of an eig A ing 
a club on the Medway, 


&c 
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Miss S——'s cards—my lady's rout— 
Colburn’s new novel, last night out— ~ 
Lablache’s Notes—or Bulwer’s Play— 
The grand stand on the —oe 
From joys like these for ever free, 

A country life for me—for me. 

Your most devoted friend,—A. P. 


UPTON COURT. 


Or this yicturesque retreat, engraved in the 
irror, Vol. XXV., 92, Miss Mitford gives 
the following details in the sketch, Country 
Lodgings, in part quoted at pp. 45—61, of 
the present volume. ] 
othing could be finer than the situation 
of Upton, placed on the summit of a steep 
acclivity, looking over a rich and fertile 
valley to a range of woody hills; nothing 
more beautiful than the approach from Bel- 
ford, the road leading across a common be- 
tween a double row of noble oaks, the ground 
on one side sinking with the abruptness of a 
north-country burn, whilst a clear spring, 
bursting from the hill side, made its way to 
the bottom between patches of shaggy under- 
wood and a grove of smaller trees; a vine- 
covered cottage just peeping between the 
foliage, and the picturesque outline of the 
Court, with its old-fashioned porch, its long 
windows, and its tall, clustered chimneys 
towering in the distance. The house itself 
retained strong marks of former stateliness, 
especially in one projecting wing, too remote 
from the yard to be devoted to the domestic 
purposes of the farmer’s family. The fine 
proportions of the lofty and spacious apart- 
ments, the rich mouldings of the ceilings, 
the carved chimney-pieces, and the panelled 
walls, all attested the former grandeur of the 
mansion, whilst the fragments of stained 
= in the windows of the great gallery, the 
alf-effaced coat of arms over the door-way, 
the faded family portraits, grim black-visaged 
knights, and ne shadowy ladies, or the 
reliques of mouldering tapestry that fluttered 
_— the walls, and, above all, the secret 
chamber constructed for the priest’s hiding- 
place in days of Protestant persecution, for 
in darker ages neither of the dominant 
churches was free from that foul stain — 
each of these vestiges of the manners and 
the history of times long gone by appealed 
to the here ng and conspired to give a 
Mrs. Radcliffe-like, Castle-of- Udolpho-sort of 
Tomance to the manor-house. Really, when 
the wind swept throygh the overgrown espa- 
liers of that neglected but luxuriant wilder- 
ness, the terraced garden ; when the screech- 
owl shrieked from the ivy which clustered up 
one side of the walls, “ and rats and mice, 
and such small deer,” were playing their 
ks behind the wainscot, it would have 
lormed as pretty a locality for a supernatural 
adventure, as ever decayed hunting-lodge in 
the recesses of the Hartz, or ruined fortress 
on the castled Rhine. Nothing was wanting 


but the ghost, and a ghost of any taste would 
have been proud of such a habitation.— Me 


tropolitan. 


RECENT ASCENT OF THE VAUX- 
HALL BALLOON AND PARACHUTE. 


Tue following is Mr. Green’s account, ver- 
batim, of his ascent with Mr. Spencer, and 
Mr. Cocking, in his newly-invented Para- 
chute. 

“ In consequence of the sad and fatal ca- 
tastrophe which has befallen the late Mr. 
Cocking, I feel myself called upon to com- 
municate to the public the whole of the parti- 
culars of my ascent with the Vauxhall Balloon, 
taking up with me Mr. Cocking in his para- 
chute. The inflation commenced about twelve 
o’clock, under the able direction of Mr. Hutch- 
inson, the engineer to the London Gas Com- 
pany, and was completed by five o’clock. Prior 
to the parachute being attached to the balloon 
I caused a trial to be made with the view of 
ascertaining whether the buoyancy of the latter 
was sufficient to carry up the former with 
safety. The result of this trial was, after 
some arrangements with respect to the ballast, 
of which I was compelled to give out about 
650 lb. in weight, had been effected satisfacto- 
tily. The abandonment of this large quantity 
of ballast I found to be absolutely requisite in 
order with safety to commence the ascent. 
The balloon was then allowed gently to rise a 
sufficient height to be conveyed over the pa- 
rachute; but in consequence of the great and 
unavoidable delay which was necessarily 
caused in affixing the two machines, the gas 
in the former became very considerably con- 
densed, from a reduction of its temperature. 
It, thereupon, became a mutter of compulsion 
that I should get rid of 100 1b. more of ballast 
which I emptied out of the bags through a 
tube, constructed of canvass, and about 50 ft. 
in length. The object in having this tube was, 
that any ballast I might deem it advisable to 
throw out during our voyage should take such 
a course as would entirely clear the broadest 
expanse of the parachute. The connexion 
between the balloun and the parachute was at 
length completed by the rope of the latter be- 
ing made fast to the liberating iron by which 
Mr. Cocking was to free himself from the 
balloon. 

“It is but justice to myself I should 
here state, that I had on several occasions 
expressed my determination not to liberate 
the parachute from the balloon, upen the 
ground, setting aside any other considerations, 
that I might select a moment for the sever- 
ance when Mr. Cocking was not altogether 

repared or ready for his descent, and there- 
fore if any accident were to accrue to him, 
that I, of course, should be regarded as the 
responsible party, and the one to whom 
blame would naturally attach. 
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“ Mr. F. Gye, every thing being in readi- 
ness, about twenty-five minutes to eight 
o’clock, gave the signal for the whole of the 
apparatus to be released from its trammels, 
and we instantly rose very steadily, taking an 
easterly course. 

...* Mr. Cocking had always desired that we 
should ascend to an elevation of 8,000 ft., 
about one mile and a quarter, at which height 
he proposed to detach himself from the bal- 
loon, and to commence his descent. Finding, 
therefore, that our upward progress was very 
slow, I requested Mr. Spencer to discharge 
some more ballast, and he accordingly threw 
the contents of a bag weighing 20 lb., through 
the tube already named. This proving of 
little avail, I directed a second and then a 
third bagfull to be got rid of by the same 
means, 

" At this period we were floating nearly 
over the Surrey Zoological Gardens, at an 
elevation of about 2,000 ft. It was at this 
moment that a portion of the lower end of 
the ballast-tube became detached, a circum- 
stance which was caused by the occasional 
swinging to and fro of the parachute. This 
accident led to the inconvenience which I had 
foreseen some days before the ascent, and 
which led to the adoption of the tube, and of 
that of rendering it extremely difficult for us 
to discharge the ballast without its falling 
into the parachute. 

“ Our inability to do this-as we were then 
situated I communicated to Mr. Cocking, 
adding that under the circumstances it was 
impossible for us to rise any higher unless we 
were to attempt to throw the ballast in bags 
beyond the outerspread of his machine, a 
course of procedure which we considered to be 
attended with much danger to any persons 
who might chance to be beneath, but that we 
would, if he wished it, make the experiment 
as soon as we had cleared the houses. Mr. 
Cocking replied ‘ Very well, it is of no conse- 
quence; if you think I have time to rise as 
high as I want, and to descend before dark.’ 
I remarked, ‘I think you have; and you will 
then also have a more open country for the 
descent.” We now continued to glide along 
guided by the pleasure of the wind at nearly 
the same elevation until we had cleared all 
the buildings. During this time Mr. Spencer 
and myself were busily engaged in dividing 
our ballast into'small parcels, so that we might 
be able to throw them over without injury to 
the parachute. 

“As soon as we found that we had arrived 
over the fields, and presuming that no danger 
could arise from the falling of the ballast, we 
quickly began to relieve ourselves of that es- 
sential commodity. In doing this, our an- 
xiety respecting any of it lodging in the pa- 
rachute was much relieved by finding that 
that machine continually swung backwards 
and forwards, evidently occasioned by the 


operation of the currents through which we 
passed, so that we were enabled without any 
difficulty to cast away the bags without 
damage to the vehicle immediately below us, 
We continued to discharge ballast until we 
had lessened our quantity by fifty pounds, in 
addition to that already sent over. The bal. 
loon now began to rise, and soon entered a 
tier of clouds, when we lost sight of the earth, 
So ‘great, however, was the resistance offered 
by the parachute to this denser atmosphere 
that we were again obliged, in order to attain 
the elevation Mr. Cocking pressed for (that 
gentleman considering that the greater the 
distance he had to fall, the greater would be 
the atmospheric pressure under the parac- 
chute, and therefore the easier his descent) 
to rid ourselves of 4001b. more ballast, 
and even then, we only arrived at the height 
of 5,000 feet, which is a trifle less than a 
mile. 

“ We were still 3,000 ft. lower than Mr, 
Cocking’s desired elevation. 

“ Whilst these operations were going on, 
Mr. Spencer and myself held a conversation 
with our appended neighbour and friend, 
which was entirely.confined to the progress 
we were making upwards, Mr. Cocking ma 
nifesting much anxiety, and wishing to be 
informed how we were rising, requesting to 
know when every additional elevation of 500 
feet was accomplished. 

“ As soon as we had attained the height 
of 5,000 ft. I told him that it would be im. 
possible for us to get up as high as he desired 
in sufficient time for him to descend by the 
light of day. Upon this Mr. Cocking said 
‘ Then I shall very soon leave you; but tell 
me where about [I am?’ Mr. Spencer, who 
had a few minutes before caught a glimpse 
of the earth, answered, ‘ We appear to be on 
a level with Greenwich.’ I then asked him 
if he felt himself quite comfortable, and 
whether he found that the practical trial bore 
out the calculations he had made?’ Mr. 
Cocking replied, ‘ Yes; I never felt more 
comfortable or more delighted in my life.’ 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Cocking said, ‘ Well, 
now I think I shall leave you.’ J answered, 
‘I wish you avery good night and a safe 
descent, if you are determined to make it, and 
not to use the tackle.’ 

“TI should here observe, that with an 
anxiety to prevent any accident arising in the 
event of the violence of the wind rendering it 
impossible for a descent to be attempted, an 
apparatus had been constructed under the di- 
rection of Mr. F. Gye, to afford us the facility 
of assisting Mr. Cocking to haul himself up 
into the car of the balloon, and that this is the 
tackle to which I thus alluded. 

“ Mr. Cocking to this question made no 
other reply than, ‘ Good night, Spencer; good 
night, Green,’ 

“ At this instant I desired Mr. Spencer to 
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take fast hold of the ropes, and like myself to 
crouch down in the car. In consequence of 
being compelled to keep hold of the valve 
line, of course I had but one hand which was 
available for the purposes of safety. With 
that hand, fortunately, in the perilous situation 
into which we were speedily thrown, I was 
able to maintain my position. 

“« Scarcely were these words uttered before 
we felt a slight jerk upon the liberating iron, 
but quickly discovered, from not having 
changed-our elevation, that Mr. Cocking had 
failed in his attempt to free himself. Another 
but more powerful jerk ensued, and in an in- 
stant the balloon shot upwards with the velo- 
city of a skyrocket. 

“The +t upon us at this moment is al- 
most beyond description. The immense ma- 
chine which suspended us between ‘ heaven 
and earth,’ whilst it appeared to be forced 
upwards with terrific violence and rapidity 
through unknown and untravelled regions, 
amidst the howlings of a fearful hurricane, 
rolled about-as though revelling in a freedom 
for which it had long dggat but of which 
until that moment it had been kept in abso- 
lute ignorance. It at length, as if somewhat 
fatigued by its exertions, gradually assumed 
the motions of a snake working its way with 
astonishing speed towards a given object. 
During this frightful operation, the gas was 
tushing in torrents from the upper and lower 
valves, but more particularly from the latter, 
as the density of the atmosphere through 
which we were forcing our progress pressed 
80 heavily on the valve at the top of the bal- 
loon as to admit of comparatively but a small 
escape by that aperture. 

“ At this juncture, had it not been for the 
application to our mouths of two pipes leading 
into an air bag with which we had furnished 
ourselves previous to starting, we must within 
a minute have been suffocated, and so, but by 
different means, have shared the melancholy 
fate of our friend. 

“This bag was formed of silk, sufficiently 
Capacious to contain J00 gallons of atmos- 

heric air. Prior to our ascent the bag was 
inflated, with the assistance of a pair of bel- 
lows, with fifty gallons of air, so allowing for 
any expansion which might be produced in 
the upper regions. Into one end of this baz 
were introduced two flexible tubes, and the 
moment we felt ourselves to be going up, in 
the manner just described, Mr. Spencer, as 
well as myself placed either of them in our 
mouths. By this simple contrivance we pre- 
served ourselves from instantaneous suffocation 
aresult which must have ensued from the 
apparently endless volume of gas with which 
the car was envelo The gas, notwith. 
standing all our precautions, from the violence 
of its operation on the human frame, almost 
immediately deprived us of sight, and we 
were both, as far as our visionary powers were 
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concerned, in a state of total darknes for be- 
tween four and five minutes. 

“ As soon as we had partially regained the 
use of our eyes, and had somewhat recovered 
from the effects of the awful scene into which 
from the circumstances, we had been plunged, 
our first attention was directed to the baro- 
meter. I soon discovered that my powers 
had not sufficiently returned to enable me to 
see the mercury, but Mr. Spencer found that 
it stood at 13°20, giving an elevation of 
23,384 feet, or about four miles and a quarter. 

“ TI do not conceive, from the length of time 
I had been liberating the gas, that this was 
anything like our greatest altitude, for we 
were evidently effecting a rapid descent. 
This impression is corroborated by a rough 
calculation, which leads me to believe, know- 
ing the customary rate at which the 
makes its escape, taken in consideration in 
conjunction with the length of time I had 
been pulling the valve-line, that we had lost 
at least 30,000 feet of gas, or 180,000 gallons, 
a total of 5,000 feet more than my own bal- 
loon will contain. 

“It may be regarded as somewhat surpris- 
ing that not a larger quantity had evaporated, 
especially when the size of the valves are 
considered, that at the top being nearly three 
feet in diameter, whilst the one at the neck 
of the balloon is upwards of two feet. The 
teason, however, is easily pointed out. The 
extreme rapidity with which we ascended, 
coupled with the consequent pressure of the 
atmosphere on the upper part of the machine, 
necessarily prevented much escape from the 
top valve. The same cause also forced an 
extraordinary emission from the opening at 
the neck, and 1 am decidedly of opinion, had 
it not fortuitously happened that the proprie- 
tors permitted this latter valve to be increased 
from 18 to 25 inches in diameter, that the 
balloon must have burst and my companion 
as well as myself been hurled headlong into 
eternity. 

“ As I have stated, we were now rapidly on 
the descent, having got rid of all the unusual 
annoyances to which I have referred; and 
finding that we were proceeding downwards 
with the ordinary calmness and steadiness, 
although with much speed, we hastened to 
empty two tin vessels of water which we had 
taken up for the purpose, and to charge them 
with the atmospheric air through which we 
were then descending. Our desire was to 
effect this object at our greatest altitude, but 
from the circumstances which I have de- 
tailed we were unable to accomplish that 
end, and when the vessels were filled, the 
mercury in the barometer had ascended to 
17:50, or an elevation of 16,632 feet, about 
three miles. 

“© When we had accomplished this matter, 
finding ourselves ring severely from 
cold, we referred to the thermometer, which 
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stood at 28, four degrees below the freezing 
point. F 

‘“‘ We were at this period apparently about 
two miles and a-half atove a dense mountain 
of clouds, which presented the appearance of 
impenetrable masses of dark marble, whilst 
all around. us was shed the brilliant. rays of 
the setting sun.; We continued to descend 
with great rapidity, and as we approached 
the clouds that velocity considerably increased. 
At this time so large had. been our loss of 
gas that the balloon, instead of presenting to 
our sight its customary rotund and widely- 
expanded form, now merely looked like a 
comparatively small parachute, or half dome, 
without any aperture in its centre. We had 
parted with at least one-third of our gas, and 
were as far beneath the ballvon itself as 50 or 
60 feet. 

“ Recollecting the late hour. at which we 
quitted Vauxhall, I now began to be anxious 
about the time, and on applying to Mr. Spen- 
cer, ascertained that it wanted not more than 
a quarter to nine o’clock. From this I was 
aware, notwithstanding in our then position 
we were blessed with a magnificent light, 
that on emerging below from the clouds 
darkness would have assumed her sable hue 
over the earth, and that we should have much 
difficulty, therefore, in ascertaining the nature 
and character of the country, supposing us to 
be over the land, on whieh we must effect 
our final descent. I, consequently, became 
extremely anxious to make our way through 
the clouds as quickly as possible, which 
having done we proceeded, until we had 
reached within some 300 feet of the ground, 
when we found it requisite, from our inability 
to ascertain the nature of the ground, the 
whole country beneath us offering the appear- 
ance of thick woods, to cast out every article 
of ballast and movable matters, even to ropes 
and empty ballast-bags, in order to prevent us 
from coming in contact with what was sup- 

to be trees. After calling out for some 
time, and hanging out the grapnel, we heard 
voices in reply, and the parties speedily drew 
us to a safe place of landing, which proved to 
be close to the village of m, near Town 
Malling, seven miles west of Maidstone, and 
28 from London. 

“ The balloon was packed, and conveyed in 
a cart to Town Malling, where we were most 
oe treated and provided with beds by 
the Rev. Mr. Money, who, singular to relate, 
informed me that he is the son of Major 


“ At half- ten o' 
Town 


quainted with the unexpected and melan. 
choly result of his experiment. 

“ 1 trust it is needless for me to say, how 
deeply the feelings of Mr. Spencer and myself 
were harrowed up by the sad intelligence 
thus conveyed to us. 

“ It is only due to the late Mr..Cocking I 
should add, that throughout the whole of our 
voyage, up to the moment when he. released 
himself frum the balloon, he displayed the 
greatest courage and fortitude, and the expres- 
sion of his features, and the light and joyous, 
although earnest way, in which he made his 
inquiries and conversed with us, manifested 
his great satisfaction that at length a theory 
to which he had devoted the last 25 years of 
his life was about to be triumphantly put 
to the test. 

“ We were up about oue hour and twenty 
minutes. 

“ Individually my opinion was, that having 
withstood the difficulties and severe pressure 
of the atmosphere in its ascent Mr. Cocking’s 
parachute would accomplish its descent with 
perfect ym. 

The further details of this melancholy 
catastrophe as given in evidence at the 
Inquest, held on the body of the aeronaut, 
have been published in the newspapers of 
the day. The most important testimony ig 
that of Professor Airy and Mr. Monck 
Mason. The Professor described the con- 
struction of the parachute, and went into a 
scientific argument to prove that it could not 
possibly have resisted the pressure of the 
atmosphere in its descent. Mr. Mason 
considered - ‘‘ whether the machine had 
broken in its descent or not, the main result 
would have been the same ; the insufficiency 
of the parachute to support the individual 
within the limits of velocity required by 
nature for the "ets wr of life, being the 
real cause of the catastrophe.” The follow. 
ing is the verdict of the jury :—“ We find 
that the deceased, Robert Cocking, came to 
his death casually and by misfortune, in 
consequence of serious injuries which he 
received from a fall in a parachute of his own 
invention and contrivance, which was ap- 
pended to a balloon; and we further find 
that the parachute as ‘ moving ’ towards his 
death is deodand, and forfeited to our sove- 
reign lady the Queen.’’] 
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(Head dresses, from Tapestry, temp. Henry VIII.) of 


fManners and Customs. 


FEMALE HEAD-DRESS IN ENGLAND. 


We resume, from page 392 of our volume 
xxix., the very amusing paper upon this 
portion of British costume. 

Before the reign of Henry VII., a kind of 
dress was worn formed at the top of the 
head like the ridge of a roof, and continuin 
down each side of the face, as in the portrait 
of Margaret Countess of Richmond and 
Derby; and also in that of Anne Duchess of 
Exeter, sister of Edward IV. 

In the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. the 
head-dress assumed a different character, 
having long lappets, or ear-piece, hanging 
down on each side of the face, and extending 
below the shoulders. The lappets were, 
however, sometimes made narrow at the 
temples and broad below the shoulders. 

e subject of the Engraving is from some 

old tapestry of the dute of Henry VIII., 
giving the details of the ornaments, as jewels, 
ps, and spangles. The lappets were 
sometimes made of dark velvet, and studded 
with —_ and jewels, when the effect must 
have been truly superb. The ancient tapes- 
yaa we curious Sasention : been 
copied, is in the possession of Mr. Repton, 
the author of the ingenious inquiry in the 


(To be continued.) 
Che Public Fournals. 
@00D TALKERS. 


No man since Sheridan has actually been a 
geod converser. A mere man of 





may be amusing, but he is not a good con- 
verser, he is a walking jest-book, an edition 
of Joe Millar in coat breeches; a reciter 
of scraps out of Dryden or Pope, with now 
and then a stanza from Byron, to show that 
he has not grown too old for the rising gene- 
ration, is not a good converser, but a walking 
commonplace book, a mutilated copy of “ the 
elegant extracts.” A repeater of the remi- 
niscences of the last century who plagues the 
table still with newspaper paragraphs, new 
fifty years ago, assumes a superiority for 
having lived in the days of the departed 
great, though he lived no more connected 
with them than a rat in one of their stables ; 
the man who rises in his chair, and settles 
all questions by, “ Sir, I saw Mr. Fox, nay, 
saw him frequently; he was a short man, 
with a round stomach and a large head; I 
heard him speak, sir, and I shall never hear 
such eloquence again, though the one-half of 
his speech was lost in his own sputtering, 
and the other half in the applause of the 
house.” This reminiscent is not a 

converser, but a walking turnpike, through 
which the great and little pass alike, and 
leave nothing but halfpenny tickets behind. 
But incomparably the most alarming of the 
whole tribe, the bore excellence, is the 
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“ Mr. F. Gye, every thing being in readi- 
ness, about twenty-five minutes to eight 
o'clock, gave the signal for the whole of the 
apparatus to be released from its trammels, 
and we instantly rose very steadily, taking an 
easterly course. 

...“ Mr. Cocking had always desired that we 
should ascend to an elevation of §,000 ft., 
about one mile and a quarter, at which height 
he proposed to detach himself from the bal- 
loon, and to commence his descent. Finding, 
therefore, that our upward progress was very 
slow, I requested Mr. Spencer to discharge 
some more ballast, and he accordingly threw 
the contents of a bag weighing 20 Ib., through 
the tube already named. This proving of 
little avail, I directed a second and then a 
third bagfull to be got rid of by the same 


means, 

~ © At this period we were floating nearly 
over the Surrey Zoological Gardens, at an 
elevation of about 2,000 ft. It was at this 
moment that a portion of the lower end of 
the ballast-tube became detached, a circum- 
stance which was caused by the occasional 
swinging to and fro of the parachute. This 
accident led to the inconvenience which I had 
foreseen some days before the ascent, and 
which led to the adoption of the tube, and of 
that of rendering it extremely difficult for us 
to discharge the ballast without its falling 
into the parachute. 

“ Our inability to do this-as we were then 
situated I communicated to Mr. Cocking, 
adding that under the circumstances it was 
impossible for us to rise any higher unless we 
were to attempt to throw.the ballast in bags 
beyond the outerspread of his machine, a 
course of procedure which we considered to be 
attended with much danger to any persons 
who might chance to be beneath, but that we 
would, if he wished it, make the experiment 
as soon as we had cleared the houses. Mr. 
Cocking replied ‘ Very well, it is of no conse- 
quence ; if you think I have time to rise as 
high as I want, and to descend before dark.’ 
I remarked, ‘I think you have; and you will 
then also have a more open country for the 
descent.’ We now continued to glide along 
guided by the pleasure of the wind at nearly 

he same elevation until we had cleared all 
the buildings. During this time Mr. Spencer 
and myself were busily engaged in dividing 
our ballast into’small parcels, so that we might 
be able to throw them over without injury to 
the parachute. 

“ As soon as we found that we had arrived 
over the fields, and presuming that no danger 
could arise from the falling of the ballast, we 
quickly began to relieve ourselves of that es- 
sential commodity. In doing this, our an- 
xiety respecting any of it lodging in the pa- 
rachute was much relieved by finding that 
that machine continually swung backwards 
and forwards, evidently occasioned by the 


operation of the currents through which we 
passed, so that we were enabled without any 
difficulty to cast away the bags without 
damage to the vehicle immediately below us. 
We continued to discharge ballast until we 
had lessened our quantity by fifty pounds, in 
addition to that already sent over. The bal- 
loon now to rise, and soon entered a 
tier of clouds, when we lost sight of the earth. 
So “great, however, was the resistance offered 
by the parachute to this denser atmosphere 
that we were again obliged, in order to attain 
the elevation “Ste. Cocking pressed for (that 
gentleman considering that the greater the 
distance he had to fall, the greater would be 
the atmospheric pressure under the parac- 
chute, and therefore the easier his descent) 
to rid ourselves of 400lb. more ballast, 
and even then, we only arrived at the height 
aaa feet, which is a trifle less than a 
mile. 

“ We were still 3,000 ft. lower than Mr. 
Cocking’s desired elevation. 

“ Whilst these operations were going on, 
Mr. Spencer and myself held a conversation 
with our appended neighbour and friend, 
which was entirely confined to the progress 
we were making upwards, Mr. Cocking ma- 
nifesting much anxiety, and wishing to be 
informed how we were rising, requesting to 
know when every additional elevation of 500 
feet was accomplished. 

“ As soon as we had attained the height 
of 5,000 ft. I told him that it would be im- 
possible for us to get up as high as he desired 
in sufficient time for him to descend by the 
light of day. Upon this Mr, Cocking said 
‘ Then I shall very soon leave you; but tell 
me where about 1 am?’ Mr. Spencer, who 
had a few minutes before caught a glimpse 
of the earth, answered, ‘ We appear to be on 
a level with Greenwich.’ 1 then asked him 
if he felt himself quite comfortable, and 
whether he found that the practical trial bore 
out the calculations he had made?’ Mr. 
Cocking replied, ‘ Yes; I never felt more 
comfortable or more delighted in my life.’ 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Cocking said, ‘ Well, 
now I think I shall leave you.’ J answered, 
© 1 wish you yay | goed night and a safe 
descent, if you are determined to make it, and 
not to use the tackle.’ 

“T should here observe, that with an 
anxiety to prevent any accident arising in the 
event of the violence of the wind rendering it 
impossible for a descent to be attempted, an 
apparatus had been constructed under the di- 
rection of Mr. F. Gye, to afford us the facility 
of assisting Mr. Cocking to haul himself up 
into the car of the balloon, and that this is the 
tackle to which I thus alluded. 

“ Mr. Cocking to this question made no 
other reply than, ‘ Good night, Spencer; good 
night, Green.’ 

“ At this instant I desired Mr, Spencer to 
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take fast hold of the ropes, and like myself to 
crouch down in the car. In uence of 
being compelled to keep hold of the valve 
line, of course I had but one hand which was 
available for the purposes of safety. With 
that hand, fortunately, in the perilous situation 
into which we were speedily thrown, I was 
able to maintain my position. 

‘ Scarcely were these words uttered before 
we felt a slight jerk upon the liberating iron, 
but quickly discovered, from not having 
changed our elevation, that Mr. Cocking had 
failed in his attempt to free himself. Another 
but more powerful jerk ensued, and in an in- 
stant the balloon shot upwards with the velo- 


city of a skyrocket. 

« The effect | upon us at this moment is al- 
most beyond description. The immense ma- 
chine which suspended us between ‘ heaven 
and earth,’ whilst it appeared to be forced 
upwards with terrific violence and rapidity 
through unknown and untravelled regions, 
amidst the howlings of a fearful hurricane, 
rolled about-as though revelling in a freedom 
for which it had long struggled, but of which 
untii that moment it had been kept in abso- 
lute ignorance. It at length, as if somewhat 
fatigued by its exertions, gradually assumed 
the motions of a snake working its way with 
astonishing speed towards a given object. 
During this frightful operation, the gas was 
tushing in torrents from the upper and lower 
valves, but more particularly from the latter, 
as the density of the atmosphere through 
which we were forcing our progress pressed 
so heavily on the valve at the top of the bal- 
loon as to admit of comparatively but a small 
escape by that aperture. 

“ At this juncture, had it not been for the 
application to our mouths of two pipes leading 
into an air bag with which we had furnished 
ourselves previous to starting, we must within 
a minute have been suffocated, and so, but by 
different means, have shared the melancholy 
fate of our friend. 

“ This bag was formed of silk, sufficiently 
capacious to contain 100 gallons of atmos- 

heric air. Prior to our ascent the bag was 
inflated, with the assistance of a pair of bel- 
lows, with fifty gallons of air, so allowing for 
any expansion which might be produced in 
the upper regions. Into one end of this baz 
were introduced two flexible tubes, and the 
moment we felt ourselves to be going up, in 
the manner just described, Mr. Speucer, as 
well as myself placed either of them in our 
mouths. By this simple contrivance we pre- 
served ourselves from instantaneous suffocation 
a result which must have ensued from the 
apparently endless volume of gas with which 
the car was enveloped. gas, notwith. 
standing all our precautions, from the violence 
of its operation on the human frame, almost 
immediately deprived us of sight, and we 
were both, as far as our visionary powers were 


concerned, in a state of total darknes for be- 


use of our 
from the effects of the awful scene into which 
from the circumstances, we had been plunged, 
our first attention was directed to baro- 
meter. I soon discovered that my powers 
had not sufficiently returned to enable me to 
see the mercury, but Mr. Spencer found that 
it stood at 13°20, giving an elevation of 
23,384 feet, or about four miles and a quarter. 

“ T do not conceive, from the length of time 
I had been liberating the gas, that thie was 
anything like our greatest altitude, for we 


were evidently effecting a rapid descent. 
This Sequestind is eal rough 
calculation, which leads me to believe, know- 
ing the customary rate at which the gas 
makes its escape, taken in consideration in 
conjunction with the length of time I had 
been pulling the valve-line, that we had lost 
at least 30,000 feet of gas, or 180,000 

a total of 5,000 feet more than my own bal- 
loon will contain. 

“It may be regarded as somewhat surpris- 
ing that not a larger quantity had evaporated, 
especially when the size of the valves are 
considered, that at the top being nearly three 
feet in diameter, whilst the one at the neck 
of the balloon is upwards of two feet. The 
treason, however, is easily pointed out. The 
extreme rapidity with which we ascended, 
coupled with the consequent pressure of the 
atmosphere on the upper part of the machine, 
necessarily prevented much escape from the 
top valve. e same cause also forced an 
extraordinary emission from the opening at 
the neck, and 1 am decidedly of epuaian hed 
it not fortuitously happened that the proprie- 
tors permitted this latter valve to be increased 
from 18 to 25 inches in diameter, that the 
balloon must have burst and my companion 
as well as myself been hurled headlong into 
eternity. 

“ As I have stated, we were now rapidly on 
the descent, having tid of all the unusual 
annoyances to which I have referred; and 
finding that we were proceeding downwards 
with the ordinary calmness and steadiness, 
although with much speed, we hastened to 
empty two tin vessels of water which we had 
taken up for the purpose, and to charge them 
with the atmospheric air through which we 
were then descending. Our desire was to 
effect this object at our greatest altitude, but 
from the cireumstances which I have de- 
tailed we were unable to accomplish that 
end, and when the vessels were filled, the 
mercury in the barometer had ascended to 
17-50, or an elevation of 16,632 feet, about 
three miles. 

‘© When we had accomplished this matter, 
finding ourselves suffering severely from 
cold, we referred to the thermometer, which 
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stood at 28, four degrees below the freezing 


point. ‘ 

‘“« We were at thie period apparently about 
two miles and a-half atove a dense mountain 
of clouds, which presented the appearance of 
impenetrable masses of dark marble, whilst 
all around. us was shed the brilliant. rays of 
the setting sun.. We continued to descend 
with great rapidity,.and as we approached 
the clouds that velocity considerably increased. 
At this time so large had: been our loss of 
gas that the balloon, instead of presenting to 
our sight its customary rotund and widely- 
expanded form, now merely looked like a 
comparatively small parachute, or half dome, 
without any aperture in its centre. We had 
parted with at least one-third of our gas, and 
were as far beneath the bullvon itself as 50 or 
60 feet. 

“ Recollecting the late hour. at which we 
quitted Vauxhall, I now began to be anxious 
about the time, and on applying to Mr. Spen- 
cer, ascertained that it wanted not more than 
a quarter to nine o’clock. From this I was 
aware, notwithstanding in our then position 
we were blesse] with a magnificent light, 
that on emerging below from the clouds 
darkness would have assumed her sable hue 
over the earth, and that we should have much 
difficulty, therefore, in ascertaining the nature 
and character of the country, supposing us to 
be over the land, on whieh we must effect 
our final descent. I, consequently, became 
extremely anxious to make our aay Coe 
the clouds as quickly as possible, which 
having done we proceeded, until we had 
reached within some 300 feet of the ground, 
when we found it requisite, from our inability 
to ascertain the nature of the ground, the 
whole country beneath us offering the appear- 
ance of thick woods, to cast out every article 
of ballast and movable matters, even to ropes 
and empty ballast-bags, in order to prevent us 
from coming in contact with what was sup- 
posed to be trees. After calling out for some 
time, and hanging out the grapnel, we heard 
voices in reply, and the parties speedily drew 
us to a safe place of landing, which proved to 
be close to the village of m, near Town 
Malling, seven miles west of Maidstone, and 
28 from London. ' 

« The balloon was packed, and conveyed in 
a cart to Town Malling, where we were most 
hospitably treated and provided with beds by 
the Rev. bir. Money, who, singular to relate, 
informed me that he is the son of Major 

, the aeronaut, who, on the 23rd of 
July, 1785, ascended from Norwich, and fell 
into the sea 20 miles off Lowestoff. 

“ At half-past ten o’clock this morning we 


quitted Town Malling, and it was not until 
our arrival at W: , at which place I 
inquired whether had heard where Mr. 


Cocking had d ed, that I became ac- 
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quainted with the unexpected and melan- 
choly, result of his experiment. 

“ 1 trust itis needless for me to say, how 
deeply the feelings of Mr. Spencet and myself 
were harrowed up by the sad intelligence 
thus conveyed to us. 24 

“ It is only due to the late Mr..Cocking I 
should add, that throughout the whole of our 
voyage, up to the moment when he. released 
himself frum the balloon, he displayed the 
greatest courage and fortitude, and the expres- 
sion of his features, and the light and joyous, 
although earnest way, .in which he made his 
inguin and tian = with us, manifested 

is great satisfaction that at le a theory 
to which he had devoted the tat ss of 
his life was about to be triumphantly put 
to the test. 

“ We were up about oue hour and twenty 
minutes. 

“ Individually my opinion was, that having 
withstood the difficulties and severe pressure 
of the atmosphere in its ascent Mr. Cocking’s 
parachute would accomplish its descent with 
perfect ye, ll 

The further details of this melancholy 
catastrophe ay given in evidence at the 
Inquest, held on the body of the aeronaut, 
have been published in the newspapers of 
the day. The most important testimony ig 
that of Professor Airy and Mr. Monck 
Mason. The Professor described the con- 
struction of the parachute, and went into a 
scientific argument to prove that it could not 
possibly have resisted the pressure of the 
atmosphere in its descent. Mr. Mason 
considered - “‘ whether the machine had 
broken in its descent or not, the main result 
would have been the same ; the insufficiency 
of the parachute to support the individual 
within the limits of velocity required by 
nature for the preservation of life, being the 
real cause of the catastrophe.” The follow- 
ing is the verdict of the jury :— We find 
that the deceased, Robert Cocking, came to 
his death casually and by misfortune, in 
consequence of serious injuries which he 
received from a fall in a parachute of his own 
invention and contrivance, which was ap- 
pended to a balloon; and we further find 
that the parachute as ‘ moving ’ towards his 
death is deodand, and forfeited to our sove- 
reign lady the Queen.’ ] 





A NIGHT THOUGAT. 


eieate hemes copie eee "rs 
Soe tieaiaiae oo ths i hed trod, 

futile was their end ; 
And fain would trate the mist, futurity— 


Gaze, e’en though darkly, on the Beyond, 
And cosh 0 poet on to rest its hope. -G. 
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(Head dresses, from Tapestry, temp. Henry VIII.) 4 


fAanners and Customs. 


FEMALE HEAD-DRESS IN ENGLAND. 


WE resume, from page 392 of our volume 
xxix., the very amusing paper upon this 
portion of British costume. 

Before the reign of Henry VII., a kind of 
dress was worn formed at the top of the 
head like the ridge of a roof, and continuing 
down each side of the face, as in the portrait 
of Margaret Countess of Richmond and 
Derby; and also in that of Anne Duchess of 
Exeter, sister of Edward IV. 

In the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. the 
head-dress assumed a different character, 
having long lappets, or ear-piece, hanging 
down on each side of the face, and extending 
below the shoulders. The lappets were, 
however, sometimes made narrow at the 
= and broad below the shoulders. 

he subject of the Engraving is from some 

old tapestry of the date of Henry VIII., 
iving the details of the ornaments, as jewels, 
rops, and spangles. The lappets were 
sometimes made of dark velvet, and studded 
with — and jewels, when the effect must 
have truly superb. The ancient tapes- 
try whence this curious illustration has been 
copied, is in the possession of Mr. Repton, 
p toed of the ingenious inquiry in the 


(To be continued.) 


Che Public Journals. 


GOOD TALKERS. 
No man since Sheridan has actually been a 
good converser. A mere man of anecdote 





may be amusing, but he is not a good con- 
verset, he is a walking jest-book, an edition 
¢ Joe Millar = coat roe ny a eo 
of scraps out of Dryden or with now 
and then a stanza from B: “es show that 
he has not grown too old for the rising 

ration, is not a good converser, but a walking 
commonplace book, a mutilated copy of “ the 
elegant extracts.” A repeater of the remi- 
niscences of the last century who plagues the 
table still with newspaper paragraphs, new 
fifty years ago, assumes a superiority for 
having lived in the days of the departed 
great, though he lived no more connected 
with them than a rat in one of their stables ; 
the man who rises in his chair, and settles 
all questions by, “ Sir, I saw Mr. Fox, nay, 
saw him frequently; he was a short man, 
with a round stomach and a large head; I 
heard him speak, sir, and I shall never hear 
such eloquence again, though the one-half of 
his speech was lost in his own sputtering, 
and the other half in the applause of the 
house.” This reminiscent is not a 


the churchyard, seems to be one great 
the world a nonenti , and no i ey 
mind but the ities of some of a 
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first half dozen lines of the Iliad; this man 
is not a good converser, but a public nuisance, 
and ought to be Mt a by petition to 
the two houses of the legislature; he is a fi 
leaf of Lilly’s Grammar, scratched over wit 
the autographs of booby scholarship. 

Sir James Mackintosh was an ambitious 
converser, and therefore not a good one. He 
overdid his work, had a prodigious memory, 
with prodigious quotations, ticketed like an 
attorney’s pigeon-holes, and between long 
recitations from Dryden, and forgotten frag- 
ments of the Edinburgh jew, was among 
the most innocent and intolerable men of his 
time. Sir Walter Scott was clever in al) 
things, and therefore in conversation. All his 
recollections were Scottish, and though amu- 
sing and characteristic, Englishmen were but 
slowly a to give up their souls to the 
memories of the Hopes, the Blairs, and Mac- 
kenzies of Auld Reekie. Yet there was a 
perpetual animation about Sir Walter, a rea- 
diness to be happy, and make everybody else 
happy ; an absence of all discoverable sense 
of self, and a kind of conversational goodwill 
to all round the table, that made him always 
pleasing. He had the true conversational 
temper. No affeetation of superiority, no 
harshness of remark, no severity in looking at 
men or times, no occasional sullenness. He 
was always in the vein, and never without 
some pleasant anecdote, just of the right 
length, and just odd enough to amuse. It is 
thousand pities that in the latter years of 
his life he did not write his Recollections. 
‘It would have been one of the most amusing 
pieces of nature and eccentricity in the 
world. But he was no wit. His pleasantries 
were of the memory, and except by the 
quaintness which seems to be impressed on 
the Scottish idiom, and the dry humour, 
which seems equally national, he seldom 
set the table in a roar.” 

The Marquis Wellesley would be a = 
converser, except for the misfortune of his 
having gone to Eton. The “ fifth form” 
rises before him as the Weird Sisters before 
Macbeth. It perpetually molests, mystifies, 
and masters him. He quotes all through 
his waking hours. If hedrops asleep, which 
he does of late, in the best company, he 
slides from a discussion on Perigord pie into 
a sarcasm from Juvenal, or an episode from 
Silius Italicus. His waking hours are ren- 
dered unhappy to himself and mankind by 
alternate citations from Martial and the 
“ Marattah war.’ But, of all men, living 
or dead, Sheridan was the best converser. 
Poor Richard ! poor, indeed ! thy life was an 
old “ almanack,” a catalogue of sunrises and 
sunsets, fasts and feasts, and all not worth a 
penny when the yeat was done. * * He 
was the wit of wits after all; and the depart- 
ing genius of conversation, crushing together 
the bones and brains of all the conversationists 
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before or since, ought to build a monument of 
them over the spot where this pleasant and 
unhappy, powerful and feeble, brilliant and 
extinguished luminary of the table, the Com- 
mons, and the stage, is wedded to the worm. 
Sheridan, too, had his conversational faults. 
“ Nemo omnibus horis.” Which, being 
interpreted, is, no one can be always telling 
the best stories, and saying the most spark- 
ling things in the world. He was uneven. 
He was either all cloud or all sunshine. But 
from the cloud sometimes shot a flash that 
was more brilliant than all sunshine.—[From 
the shrewd and entertaining World we Live 
in,—Blackwood’s Magazine. } 


Pew Books. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
[We proceed from 61, with a few speci- 
mens of the racy humour of this charming 
work. } 





Puns. 

“ Puns I have not made many, (nor punch 
much) since the date of my last; one I can- 
not help relating. A constable in Salisbury 
Cathedral was telling me that eight people 
dined at the top of the spire of the cathedral, 
upon which I remarked, that they must be 
very sharp set. But in general I cultivate 
the reasoning part of my mind more than the 
imaginative. I am stuffed out so with eating 
turkey for dinner, and another turkey for sup- 
per yesterday (Turkey in Europe, and Turkey 
in Asia,) that I can’t jog on. It is New- 
year here. That is, it was New-year half-a- 
year back, when I was writing this. Nothing 
puzzles me more than time and space, and 
yet nothing puzzles me less, for I never think 
about them. The Persian ambassador is the 
principal thing talked of now. 1 sent some 
people to see him worship the sun on Prim- 
rose-hill, at half-past six in the morming, 
28th November; but he did not come, which 
makes me think the old fire-worshippers are 
a sect almost extinct in Persia. The Persian 
ambassador’s name is Shaw Ali Mirza. The 
common people call him Shaw nonsense. 


Mr. Talfourds Recollections of Lamb. 


Methinks I see him before. me now, as he 
appeared then, and as he continued, with 
scarcely any perceptible alteration to me, 
during the twenty years of intimacy which 
followed, and were closed by his death. A 
light frame, so fragile, that it seemed os if a 
breath would overthrow it, clad in clerk-like 
black, was surmounted by a head of form and 
expression the most noble and sweet. His 
black hair curled crisply about an expanded 
forehead ; his eyes, softly brown, twinkled 
with varying expression, though the prevalent 
feeling was sad; and the nose slightly curved, 
and delicately carved at the nostril, with the 
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lower outline of the face regularly oval, com- 
pleted a head which was finely placed on the 
shoulders, and gave importance, and even dig- 
nity, to a diminutive and shadowy stem. 
Who shall describe his countenance—catch 
its quivering sweetness—and fix it for ever in 
words? There are none, alas! to answer the 
vain desire of friendship. Deep thought, 
striving with humour; the lines of suffering 
wreathed into cordial mirth; and a smile of 
painful sweetness, present an image to the 
mind it can as little describe as lose. His 
a a appearance and manner are not un- 

tly characterized by what he hiroself says in 
one of his letters to Manning of Braham— 
“a compound of the Jew, the gentleman, and 

angel.” 

The years which Lamb passed in his 
chambers in Inner Temple-lane were, perhaps, 
the happiest of his life. His salary was con- 
siderably augmented, his fame as an author 
was rapidly extending ; he resided near the 
spot which he best loved; and was surrounded 
by a motley group of attached friends, some 
of them men of rarest parts, and all strongly 
attached to him and to his sister. Here the 
glory of his Wednesday nights shone forth in 
its greatest lustre. -If you did not meet there 
the favourites of fortune; authors whose 
works bore the highest price in Paternostor- 
row, aud who glittered in the circles of fashion ; 
you might fizd those who had thought most 
deeply ; felt most keenly; and were destined 
to produce the most lasting influences on the 
literature and manners of the age. There 
Hazlitt, sometimes kindling into fierce passion 
at any mention of the great reverses of his 
idol Napoleon, at other times bashfully enun- 
ciated the finest criticisms on art; or dwelt 
with genial iteration on a passage in Chaucer; 
or, fresh from the theatre, expatiated on some 
new instance of energy in Kean, or reluct- 
antly conceded a greatness to Kemble; or 
detected some popular fallacy with the fairest 
and the subtlest reasoning. There Godwin, 
as he played his quiet rubber, or benignantly 
joined in the gossip of the day, sat an object 
of curiosity and wonder to the stranger, who 
had been at one time shocked or charmed 
with his high speculation, and at another 
awe-struck by the force and graphit power of 
his novels. There Coleridge sometimes, 
though rarely, took his seat ;—and then the 
genial hubbub of voices was still; critics, 

hilosophers, and poets, were contented to 
isten; and toil-worn lawyers, clerks from the 
India House, and members of the Stock 
Exchange, grew romantic while he spoke. 
Lamb used to say that he was inferior then 
to what he had been in his youth; but I can 
scarcely believe it; at least there is nothing 
in his early writing which gives any idea of 
the richness of his mind so lavishly poured 
out at this time in his happiest moods. Al- 
though he looked much older than he was, 


his hair being silvered all over, and his person 
tending to corpulency, there was about him, 
no trace of bodily sickness or mental decay, 
but rather an air of voluptuous repose. His 
benignity of manner placed his auditors en- 
tirely at their ease; and inclined them to 
listen delighted to the sweet, low tone in 
which he began to discourse on some high 
theme. Whether he had won for his greedy 
listener only some raw lad, or charmed a cir- 
cle of beauty, rank, and wit, who h 
breathless on his words, he talked with eq 
eloquence ; for his subject, not his audience, 
inspired him. At first his tones were con- 
versational; he seemed to dally with the 
shallows of the subject and with fantastic 
images which bordered it; but gradually the 
thought grew deeper, and the voice deepened 
with the thought; the stream gatheri 
strength, seemed to bear along with it all 
things which opposed its progress, and blended 
them with its current; and stretching away 
among regions tinted with ethereal colours, 
was lost at airy distance in the horizon of 
fancy. His hearers were unable to grasp his 
theories, which were indeed too vast to be 
exhibited in the longest conversation; but 
they perceived noble images, generous su, 
gestions, affecting pictures of virtue, whi 
enriched their minds and nurtured their best 
affections. Coleridge was sometimes induced 
to recite portions of “ Christabel,” then en- 
shrined in manuscript from eyes profane, and 
gave a bewitching effect to its wizard lines. 
But more peculiar in its beauty than this was 
his recitation of Kubla Khan. As he re- 
peated the passage— 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mont Abora! 


his voice seemed to mount, and melt into air, 
as the images grew more visionary, and the 
suggested associations more remote. He 
usually met opposition by conceding the point 
to the objector, and then went on with his 
high argument as if it had never been raised: 
thus satisfying his antagonist, himself, and 
all who heard him; none of whom desired to 
hear his discourse frittered into. points, or 
displaced by the near encounter even of the 
most brilliant wits. The first time I met him, 
which was on one of those Wednesday even» 
ings, we quitted the party together between 
one and two in the mourning ; Coleridge took 
my arm, and led me nothing loath, at a very 
gentle pace to his lodgings, at the Gloucester 
Coffee-house, pouring into my ear the whole 
way an argument by which he sought to re- 
concile the doctrines of Necessity and Free- 
will, winding on through a golden maze of 
exquisite illustration; but finding no end, ex- 
cept with the termination of that (to me) 
enchanted walk, He was only then on the 
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threshold of the Temple of Truth, into which 

vhis genius darted its quivering and uncertain 

says, but which he promised shortly to light 

up with unbroken lustre. “ I understood a 

beauty in the words, but not the words :”— 
“ And when the stream of sound, 

Which overflow'd the soul, had passed away, 

A consciousness surviv’d that it had left, 

Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and geutle thoughts, 

Which canuot die, and will not be destroyed.” 
Men of “ great mark and likelihood ’’—at- 
tended those delightful suppers, where the 
utmost freedom prevailed—including politi- 
cians of every grade, from Godwin up to the 
éditor of the “ New Times.” 

” Hazlitt has alluded con amore to these 
imeetings in his Essay “ On the Conversation 
of Authors,” and has reported one of the most 
remarkable discussions which graced them in 
his Essay “ On Persons one would wish to 
have seen,” published by his son, in the two 
volumes of his remains, which with so affec- 
tionate a care he has given to the world. In 
this was a fine touch of Lamb’s pious feeling, 
breaking through his fancies and his humours, 
which Hazlitt has recorded, but which cannot 
be duly appreciated, except by those who 
can recall to memory the suffused eye and 
quivering lip vith which he stammered out a 
reference to the name which he would not 
utter. “ There is only one other person I 
can ever think of ‘after this,” said he. “If 
Shakspere was to come into the room, we 
should all rise to meet him; but if That 
Person were to come into it, we should all 
fall down and kiss the hem of his garment.’’ 


Lamb in Great Russell-street. 


TO MISS WORDSWORTH. 

Dear Miss Wordsworth,—Here we are, 
transplanted from our native soil. I thought 
we never could have been torn up from the 
Temple. Indeed it was an ugly wrench, but 
like a tooth, now ’tis out, and I am easy. 
We never can strike root so deep in any other 
ground. This, where we are, is a light hit of 

ner’s mould, and if they take us up from 
it, it will cost no blood and 8, like man- 
drakes pulled up. We are in the individual 
spot I like best, in all this great city. The 
theatres, with all their noises. Covent 
Garden, dearer to me than any gardens 
of Alcinous, where we are morally sure of 
the earliest and ’sparagus. Bow-street, 
where the thieves are examined, within a few 
yerds of us. Mary had not been here four- 
and-twenty hours before she saw a thief. 
She sits at the window working; and casu- 
ally throwing out her eyes, she sees a con- 
course of people coming this way, with a 
constable to conduct the solemnity. 
incidents agreeably diversify a female life. A 


® 
a has brought her part of this letter 
to an and loving conclusion, which 
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is very well, for I have no room for pansies 
and remembrances. What a nice holiday I 
got on Wednesday by favour of a princess 
dying ! 
“c. L” 
“ Roast Pig.’’ 

The following letter, containing the germ 
of the well-known “ Dissertation on Roast 
Pig,” was addressed to Coleridge, who had 
received a pig as a present, and attributed it 
erroneously to Lamb. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“ Dear C.—It gives me great satisfaction 
to hear that the pig turned out so well—they 
are interesting creatures at a certain age 
what a pity such tuds should blow out into 
the maturity of rank bacon! You had all 
some of the cracklin—and brain sauce—did 
you remember to rub it with butter, and 
gently dredge it a little, just before the crisis? 

id the eyes come away kindly, with no 
CEdipean avulsion? Was the crackling the 
colour of the ripe pomegranate? Had you 
no cursed compliment of boiled neck of mut- 
ton before it, to blunt the edge of delicate 
desire? Did you flesh maiden teeth in it? 
Not that I sent the pig, nor can form the re- 
motest guess what part O—— could play in 
the business. I never knew him give any 
thing away in my life. He wonld not begin 
with strangers. I suspect the pig, after all, 
was meant for me; but at the unlucky june- 
ture of time being absent, the present some- 
how went round to Highgate. To confess 
an honest truth, a pig is one of those thin 
I could never think of sending away. Teals, 
widgeons, snipes, barn-door-fowl, ducks, 
geese— your tame villalio things — Welsh 
mutton, collars of brawn, sturgeon, fresh or 

ickled, your potted char, Swiss cheeses, 
French pies, early grapes, muscadines, I im- 
as freely unto my friends as to myself. 
They are but self-extended; but on me 
if I stop somewhere—where the fine feeling 
of benevolence giveth a higher smack than 
the sensual rarity, there my friends (or any 
good man) may command me; but pigs are 
pigs, and I myself therein am nearest to my- 
self. Nay, I should think it an affront, an 
undervaluing done to Nature who bestowed 
such a boon upon me, if in a churlish rood 
I parted with the precious gift. One of the 
bitterest I ever felt of remorse was 


louk-beggar, not a verbal petitionist; and in 
the coxcombry of tanght-chari , 1 gave awa 


These the cake tohim. I walked on a little in all 


the pride of an Evangelical peacock, when of 


a sudden my old aunt’s kindness crossed me; 
the sum it was to her; the pleasure she had 
a right to expect that I—not the old impostor 
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—should take in eating her cake; the cursed 
ingratitude by which, undee the colour of a 
Christian virtue. I had frustrated her cherished 
purpose. I sobbed, wept, and took it to heart 
so grievously, that I think I never suffered the 
like—and I was right. It was a piece of 
unfeeling hypocrisy, and proved a lesson to 
me ever after. The cake has long been mas- 
ticated, consigned to dunghill with the ashes 
of that unseasonable pauper. 

« But when Providence, who is better to us 
all than our aunts, gives me a pig, remember- 
ing my temptation and my fall, I shall endea- 
vour to act towards it more in the spirit of the 
donor’s pu' . 

“ Yours (short of pig) to command in every 
thing, “Cc. L.” 





Potes of a Meader. 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Tue principle of female succession seems to 
have been indigenous in Britain. Tacitus 
mentions it as a peculiarity of this nation— 
« sexum in imperits discernunt ;” and 
though Blackstone is under a slight error in 
considering Boadicea—-who was the widow 
and not the daughter of the last king—as 
an instance of hereditary succession, it is 
clear that the British crown was in those 
early days inheritable by females. Tacitus’s 
special mention of Brituin, and his silence as 
to a similar custom amongst the Germans, 
(whose deference and even veneration for 
their women he nevertheless notices,) may 
lead to a doubt whether the puctice was a 
general one in his time ;_ but it seems at all 
events, to have subsequently become so, be- 
cause the exclusion of females from the 
throne of France by what is called the Salic 
law, is admitted to have been a special de- 
parture from a general rule: a fortunate 
one, it must be owned, for France; since, 
while England had to deplore such a long 
series of civil wars, arising chiefly out of 
= of disputed succession, there is not, 

at we recollect, any similar instance in the 
whole history of France. 

Indeed our English annals afford a curious 
and lamentable anomaly on this subject; for 
while the principle of female succession has 
never been denied it has so happened in 
practice that from the Conquest to the ac- 
cession of Mary I.—neurly five hundred 
years—there is not a single instance in which 
the female heir was not violently deprived of 
her regal rights, and generally by the next 
heir male. Matilda, the only surviving child of 
Henry J., was dispossessed by Stephen, and 
after his death, passed over by her own son. 
Philippa of Clarence, and hex issue, heirs to 
the crown on the death of Richerd 1I., were 
excluded by the usurpation of the next male. 
Henry IV. and his descendants, which pro- 


duced those bloody and protracted 

called, somewhat inaccurately, the contest 
of the Houses of York and ter—for 
the Duke of York's only title was as the 
son of Anne, the daughter of Philippa of 
Clarence. Elizabeth, only surviving child 
of Edward IV., was set aside first by the 
next male, her uncle, Richard IBI., and sub- 
sequently by Henry VII., who, though he 
was glad to repair his own illegitimate title 
by an union with her, never acknowledged 
her separate rights, and a to transmit 
the crown to their son, Henry VIIT., as the 
heir of the Lancastrian branch, though his 
real right was as the descendant—through 
three females and two males—of Lionel of 
Clarence. 

Fortunately for England there existed at 
the death of Edward VI., no one who could 
advance any claim to the crown to the ex- 
clusion of heirs female; and in the person 
of Mary was the first time brought into 
practice a principle which was coeval with 
the monarchy: the disturbances which she 
and her sister successively met with, arose 
from questions, not of their sea, but of their 
legitimacy ; for they were advanced by per- 
sons pretending to be heirs female like them- 
selves, and were easily put down. How it 
might have been if there had been a male 
competitor may be doubted—though it is pro- 
bable that the severe lessons inflicted on the 
nation by the war of the Roses would have 
taught them to acquiesce in the legitimate 
line of succession ; and that first step being 
made in the case of Mary, the vigour, glory, 
and duration of Elizabeth’s reign may be 
said to have fixed and consecrated the ancient 
theory of the constitution.—Quarterly Re- 
view. 





SAXON ENGLISH. 


Saxon English has the merit of being at 
once acceptable to the highest class, because 
it is in taste, and to the lowest, because 
it is intelligible in meaning; and thus both 
profit by it. It is the Saxon character of 
the language of the Liturgy that suits it to 
every congregation, from the parish-church 
to the chapel-royal. Were it saturated with 
terms of Latin or Norman origin, it would 
not be a wit more fit for a court, and it 
would be utterly unfit for a cottager. Let 
no man despise the power of this dialect. 
Some of the finest bursts in our literature 
are in almost pure Saxon. Milton is never 
greater than when he is speaking in it. His 
noble sonnet on the massacre in Piedmont 
contains scarcely a word which is not Saxon. 
His ode on the Nativity is of the same 
a: so are his Allegro and Penseroso. 
Crabbe’s “ Hall of Justice,” and Cowper’s 
“ Cast-away,” each the most powerful copy 
of verse, perhaps, which their tive 


authors penned, are monuments of the sim- 
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ple majesty of Saxon English. But were it 
ess vigorous than it is, it is the speech of 
the people, and it would be a pitiful ambition 
in a minister of God to be playing the pedant 
in the pulpit, and to be painting the window 
till he has dimmed the light. Let any man 
read the sermons of Parr, addressed to the 
good people in Hatton church, and he will 
see at once that it was as necessary for him 
to have spoken “ by two or three sentences, 
and to have had one to interpret,” as it ever 
was for man who spake in an unknown 
tongue of old. It is not, however, pedantry, 
so much as a want of due attention to the 
vocabulary of the labouring classes, that 
renders so large a share of what is provided 
for them quite useless; and we could name 
several publications on the list of the Suciety 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge which 
make no pretensions to learning, and of 
which the writers are above all suspicion of 
vanity, and yet which are lost upon those to 
whom they are addressed, because they do 
not speak to them in the vulgar tongue.— 
Quarterly Review. 


LONDON.—BY N. P. WILLIS. 
_ (Concluded from page 32.) 

I was at one of those private concerts given 
at an enormous expense during the opera 
season, at which “ assisted” Julia Grisi, Ru- 
bini Lablache, Tamburini, and Ivanhoff. 
Grisi came in the carriage of a foreign lady 
of rank, who had dined with her, and she 
walked into the room looking like an empress. 
She was dressed in the plainest white, with 
her glossy hair put smooth from her brow, and 
a single white japonica dropped over one of 
her temples. The lady who brought: her, 
chaperoned her during the evening, as if she 
had been her daughter, and under the excite- 

‘ment of her own table and the kindness of 
her friend, she sung with a rapture and a 
Sreshet of glory (if one may borrow a word 
from the Mississippi) which set all hearts on 
fire. She surpassed her most applauded hour 
on the stage—for it was worth her while. The 
audience was composed, almost exclusively, of 
those who are not only cultivated judges, but 
who sometimes repay delight with a present 
of diamonds. 

Lablache shook the house to its foundations 
in his turn; Rubini ran through his miracu- 
lous compass with the ease, truth and melody 
for which his singing is unsurpassed ; Tam- 
burini poured his rich and even fulness on the 
ear, and Russian Ivanhoff, the one southern 
singing bird who has come out of the north, 
wire-drew his fine and spiritual notes, till 
they who had been flushed, and tearful, and 
silent, when the others had sung, drowned his 
voice in the poorer applause of exclamation 
and surprise. 

The concert was over by twelve, the gold 
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and silver paper bills of the performance were 
turned into fans, and every one was waiting 
till supper should be announced—the prima 
donna still sitting by her friend, but sur- 
rounded by foreign attachés, and in the 
highest elation at her own success. The 
doors of an inner suite of rooms were thrown 
open at last, and Grisi’s cordon of admirers 
prepared to follow her in and wait on her at 
supper. At this moment, one of the powdered 
menials of the house stepped up and informed 
her very respectfully that supper was prepared 
in a separate room for the singers ! 

Medea, in her most tragic hour, never stood 
so absolutely the picture of hate as did Grisi 
for a single instant, in the centre of that aris- 
tocratic crowd. Her chest swelled and rose, 
her lips closed over her snowy teeth, and 
compressed till the blood left them, and, for 
myself, Ilooked unconsciously to see where 
she would strike. I knew, then, that there 
was more than fancy—there was nature and 
capability of the real—in the imaginary pas- 
sions she plays so powerfully. A laugh of 
extreme amusement at the scene from the 
high-born woman who had accompanied her, 
suddenly turned her humour, and she stopped 
in the midst of a muttering of Italian in 
which I could distinguish only the termina- 
tions, and with a sort of theatrical quickness 
of transition, joined heartily in her mirth. It 
was immediately proposed hy this lady, how- 
ever, that herself and their particular circle 
should join the insulted prima donna at the 
lower table, and they succeeded by this ma- 
neuvre in retaining Rubini and the others, 
who were leaving the house in a most unequi- 
vocal Italian fury. 

I had been fortunate enough to be included 
in the invitation, and, with one or two foreign 
diplomatic men, 1 followed Grisi and her 
amused friend to a small room on a lower 
floor that seemed to be the housekeeper’s par- 
lour. Here supper was set for six, (including 
the man who had played the piano,) and on 
the side-table stood every variety of wine and 
fruit, and there was nothing in the supper at 


. least, to make us regret the table we had left. 


With a most imperative gesture and rather 
an amusing attempt at English, Grisi ordered 
the servants out of the room, and locked the 
door, and from that moment the conversation 
commenced and continued in their own musi- 
cal, passionate and energetic Italian. My 
pry Tico sgoyg in that country had made me 
at home in it, every one present spoke it flu- 
ently, and I had an opportunity I might never 
have again, of seeing with what abandonment 
these children of the sun throw aside rank 
and distinction, (yet without forgetting it,) 
and join with those, who are their superiors 
in every circumstance of life, in the gaities of 
a chance hour. 

Out of their own country, these singers 
would probably acknowledge no higher rank 
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than that of the xind and gifted lady who 
was their guest; yet, with the briefest apology 
at finding the room too cold after the heat of 
the concert, they put on their cloaks and hats 
as a safeguard to their lungs; (more valuable 
to them than to others ;) and as most of the 
cloaks were the worst for travel, and the hats 
opera hats with two corners, the grotesque 
contrast with the diamonds of one lady, and 
the radiant beauty of the other, may easily be 
imagined. 

Singing should be hungry work, by the 
knife and fork they played; and between the 
excavations of truffle pies, and the bumpers 
of champagne and burgundy, the words were 
few. Lablache appeared to be an established 
droll, and every syllable he found time to utter 
was received with the most unbounded 
laughter. Rubini could not recover from the 
slight he conceived put upon him and his 
profession by the separate table; and he con- 
tinually reminded Grisi, who by this time had 
quite recovered her good humour, that, the 
night before, supping at Devonshire-house, 
the Duke of Wellington had held her gloves 
on one side, while his grace, their host, at- 
tended to her on the other. 

* Evero!” said Ivanhoff, with a look of 
modest admiration at the prima dunna. 

“ Evero, e bravo!” cried Tamburini, with 
his sepulchral-talking tone, much deeper than 
his singing. 

“ Si, si, si, bravo!” echoed all the company ; 
and the haughty and happy actress nodded 
all round with a radiant smile, and repeated, 
in her silver tones, ““ Grazie! cari amici! 
Grazie !” 

As the servants had been turned out, the 
removal of the first course was managed in 
pic-nick fashion; and when the fruit and 
fresh bottles of wine were set upon the table 
by the attachés and younger gentlemen, the 
health of the princess who honoured them by 
her presence was proposed in that language, 
which, it seems to me, is more capable than 
all others of expressing affectionate and res- 
pectful devotion. All uncovered and stood 
up, and Grisi, with tears in her eyes, kissed 
the hand of her benefactress and friend, and 
drank her health in silence. 

It is a polite and common accomplishment 
in Italy to improvise in verse, and the lady I 
speak of is well known among her immediate 
friends for a singular facility in this beautiful 
art. She reflected a moment or two with the 
moisture in her eyes, and then commenced, 
low and soft, a poem, of which it would be 
difficult, nay, impossible, to convey, in English, 
an idea of its music and beauty. It took us 
back to Italy, to its heavenly climate, its glo- 
tious arts, its beauty and its ruins, and con- 
cluded with a line of which I remamber the 
sentiment to have been, “ Out of Italy every 
land is exile \ 

The glasses were raised as she ceased, and 
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every one repeated after her, “ Fuori d'Italia 
tutto e exilia!”’ 

“ Ma!’ cried out the fat Lablache, hold- 
ing up his glass of champagne, and looking 
through it with one eye, “ stamo ben! esiliaté 
qua!” and, with a word of drollery, the party 
recovered its gayer tone, and the humour and 
wit flowed on brilliantly as before. 

The house had long been still, and the last 
carriage belonging to the company above 
stairs had rolled from the door, when Grisi 

ddenly bered a bird that she had 
lately bought, of which she proceeded to give 
us a description, that probably penetrated to 
every corner of the silent mansion. It was a 
mocking bird, that had been kept two years 
in the opera-house, and between rehearsal and 
performance had learned parts of every thing 
it had overheard. It was the property of the 
woman who took care of the wardrobes. 
Grisi had accidentally seen it, and immedi- 
ately purchased it fur two guineas. How 
much of embellishment there was in her imi- 
tations of her treasure I do not kaow; but 
certainly the whole power of her wondrous 
voice, passion, and knowledge of music 
seemed drunk up at once in the wild, various, 
difficult, and rapid mixture of the capricious 
melody she undertook. First eame, without 
the passage which it usually terminates, the 
long, throat-down, gurgling, water-toned trill, 
in which Rubini (but for the bird and its 
mistress, it seemed to me) would have been 
inimitable: then, right upon it, as if it were 
the beginning of a bar, and in the most un- 
breathing continuity, followed a brilliant pas- 
sage from the Barber of Seville, run into the 
passionate prayer of Auna Bolena in her 
madness, and followed by the air of “ Suont 
la tromba intrepida,” the tremendous duet in 
the Puritani, between Tamburini and Lab- 
lache. Up to the sky and down to the earth 
again—away with a note of the wildest glad- 
ness, and back upon a note of the most touch- 
ing melancholy —if the bird but half equals 
the imitation of his mistress, he were worth 
the jewel in a Sultan’s turban. : 
, “Tulia!” “ Giulietta!” “ Giuliettina !” 
cried out one and another, as she ceased ex- 
pressing, in their Italian diminutives, the 
love and delight she had inspired by her in- 
comparable execution. 

The stillness of the house in the occasional 
pauses of conversation reminded the gov » 
at last, that it was wearing late. door 
was unlocked, and the half-dozen sleepy foot- 
men hanging about the hall were despatched 
for the cloaks and carriages : the drowsy por- 
ter was roused from his deep leathern dor- 
meuse, and opened the door—and broad upon 
the street lay the cold grey light. of a sum- 
met’s morning. I declined an offer to be set 
down by a friend’s cab, and strolled off to 
Hyde Park to surprise myself with a sun-rise ; 
ing the silent rebuke in the fresh and 
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healthy countenances of early labourers going 
to their toil, against the effervescence of a 
champagne hour, which, since such come so 
rarely, may come, for me, with what untime- 
liness they please. 


The Gatherer, 


Rearing Cattle—A very valuable disco- 
very has lately been made of a new article 
of food for the rearing of young cattle. It 
will, if it be successful—and we have no 
doubt, from experiments already made, that 
it will prove eminently so—be of immense 
importance to dairy farmers and others in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages, 
where milk and other produce of the cow 
are in demand for the market. The recipe 
which has been tried and found to answer 
the purpose admirably, is as follows, viz., a 
pound of pearl sago dissolved in boiling 
water, in the proportion of six quarts of 
new milk, or a recgertpoety larger quan- 
tity of skimmed milk to the mixture. The 
cost of the pearl sago is now so low that 
the eight quarts of mixture is half the price 
of the same quantity of milk, and is con- 
sidered by practical men even more nutri- 
tious than the milk.—Scotch Newspaper. 

The New Orleans newspupers have a very 
business-like way of inserting a death, as 
the following will show: “ Died, at his 
house in Cotton-street, Jonathan Smith, 
store-keeper. He was a very well-doing 
citizen, and deservedly respected. His wife 
carries on the store.—Gregson, physician.”’ 


Old and Youth —Old men are like the 
wrecks of time, thrown by the waves of one 
century upon the shore of another. 

Ingratitude.—One ungrateful man does an 
injury to all who are wretched. 

There is no living creature that gives us 
such an idea of happiness as a bird, as it 
skims on light wing along the ether, alights 
among flowery shrubs, or upon the springy 
bough of a tofty tree, or dresses its plumage 
by @ fountain or a stream. : 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, when employed in 
the Sussex district after his return from 
India, was asked by a familiar friend, how 
he who had commanded armies of fort 
thousand men, who had received the thanks 
of parliament for his victories, and been 
elected knight of the bath, could submit to 
be reduced. to the command of a brigade of 
infantry? “ For this reason,” was the re- 
py. “1am nimukwallah, as we say in the 

3 I have eaten of the King’s salt, and 
therefore I considet it to be my duty to serve 
with zeal and promptitude, when or wherever 





1 
the King or his Government inay think pro- ail 


per to employ me.”—Quarterly Review. 
“ Venice Preserved.’—The Spanish con- 
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spiracy of Ossuna, Bedamar, and Toledo 


against Venice in 1618, is among the most 


oe of such events; first, as furnishing, 
rough the elegant and interesting wor 
of se Real, the amar for the est of 
Otways dramas; and secondly, as presenting 
some historical problems on which the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of modern writers have 
been abundantly exercised ; and in regard to 
which the disputants have arrived at the most 
Opposite conclusions. For, so far has the 
scpticism of modern writers gone, that, not 
content with doubting or ‘denying the accu- 
racy of the details given by the Venetian 
writers of the time as to the conspiracy, two 
learned and ingenious writers—the Prussian 
diplomatist, Chambrier, a member of the 
Academy of Berlin, in his essay Sur les Pro- 
blemes Historiques—and Count Daru, in his 
late history of Venice—have actually denied 
entirely the existence of any Spanish conspi- 
tacy against Venice; while the latter even 
represents Venice as truly the conspirator 
against Spain.—Ibid. 

Practical Retort.—In the theatre at Wei- 
mas, in Germany, not long ago, there were 
only seven persons in the house. The pit 
took offence at the miserable acting of a per- 
former, and hissed him energetically; where- 
upon, the manager brought his company on 
the stage, and out-hissed the visiters. 

The Type for Mac: hant.—The most 
foolish thing in the world is said to be, “to 
bow to the rich ’til you’re unable to stand 
erect in the presence of an honest man.” 

Mind Your Own Business.—One of. the 
consequences of good-breeding is a disincli- 
nation, eeaiienly @ distaste, to pry into the 
private affairs of others. 


Letter H.—In‘a dispute, whether H was 
really a letter, or a simple aspiration, the ce- 
lebrated enthusiast, Rowland Hill, contended 
thet it was a letter; and he concluded by ob- 
serving, that if it be not, it was a very serious 
affair to him, as it would occasion his being 
a [ Mell without H] all the days of his 


Baron Wilson yo ps 
correct au error at 68, “ in etating the words of 
a ballad, ‘ Here's Victoria, the Queen, for ever!’ as 

from her pen. The prize ballad, for which she 
the gold medal, Anacreontic.” ‘ 
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